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been absorbed and confounded under the general and mysterious word
Government. Though it avoids taking to its account the errors it com-
mits, and the mischiefs it occasions, it fails not to arrogate to itself what-
ever has the appearance of prosperity. It robs industry of its honours,
by pedanticly making itself the cause of its effects; and purloins from the
general character of man, the merits that appertain to him as a social
being.
It may therefore be of use in this day of Revolutions to discriminate
between those things which are the effect of Government, and those
which are not. This will best be done by taking a review of society and
civilisation, and the consequences resulting therefrom, as things distinct
from what are called Governments. By beginning with this investigation,
we shall be able to assign effects to their proper cause and analyze the
mass of common errors.
OF SOCIETY AND CIVILISATION
GREAT part of that order which reigns among mankind is not the effect of
Government. It has its origin in the principles of society and the natural
constitution of man. It existed prior to Government, and would exist if the
formality of Government was abolished. The mutual dependence and
reciprocal interest which man has upon man, and all the parts of a
civilised community upon each other, create that great chain of connec-
tion which holds it together. The landholder, the farmer, the manufac-
turer, the merchant, the tradesman, and every occupation, prospers by
the aid which each receives from the other, and from the whole. Common
interest regulates their concerns, and forms their law; and the laws which
common usage ordains, have a greater influence than the laws of Govern-
ment. In fine, society performs for itself almost everything which is
ascribed to Government.
To understand the nature and quantity of Government proper for
man, it is necessary to attend to his character. As nature created him for
social life, she fitted him for the station she intended. In all cases she
made his natural wants greater than his individual powers. No one man
is capable, without the aid of society, of supplying his own wants; and
those wants, acting upon every individual, impel the whole of them into
society, as naturally as gravitation acts to a centre.
But she has gone further. She has not only forced man into society by a
diversity of wants which the reciprocal aid of each other can supply, but
she has implanted in him a system of social affections, which, though not